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[For the New England Farmer,] 
BIRD KILLING CONDEMNED. 
; Sournueoro, June 1, 1835. 

Mr Eprror—lI am sorry atthe return of Old 
Election, that our ears should again be pained by 
the incessant popping of guns in destroying our 
small birds. It is an infamous recreation ; and a 
practice so cruel and inhuman—so repugnant to 
the interest of farmers that it cannot be contem- 
plated without regret. 

I feel satisfied that this unfeeling practice will 
be discountenanced at once when its evils are taken 
into consideration. 

It is the remark of common observation that 
our birds are becoming fewer from this periodical 
destruction. 

There is ignorance and a want of common 
sympathy in a young man, who will stroll about 
in groves and orchards, purposely to delight him- 
self in wantonly massacreing the innocent and 
. harmless birds. It must be wounding to the sen- 
sibility of any one, who will stop to think, to see 
the mothers killed off at this season, and the 
young broods left day after day, to send forth their 
hungry cries, opening their mouths in vain to re- 
ceive the expected morsel, and then perish of star- 
vation. 

Morcover we cannot be ignorant of the addition 
of beauty and loveliness which our birds make to 
our meadows and groves and to country scenery, 
in the exhibition of their versi-colored plumage— 
their music, and habits of industry and _ skill. 
Their very presence seemsto make up a part of 
spring and summer. In truth the month of May 
would scarce be May, with all its bursting buds 
and vernal breathings, without the lively notes of 
the Lark, the modest strain of the robin, and the 
melody of other songsters, to cheer up the morn- 
ings, and console our evening hours. 

But these are not the only reasons that induce 
one to plead for their safety and preservation. 
They are useful.— Without them the hopes of the 
farmer would be faint indeed. 

The feathered tribe perform avery important 
work in the economy of nature. Most of them 
feed on insects, and therefore must serve to keep 
that low order of beings in check, or prevent an 
unlimited increase of them. Most of that variety 
of birds that are common to the country are con- 
stantly preying upon the worms and insects that 
infest our fields of grain, gardens and fruit trees. 

The labors of a pair of robins, for the sup- 
port of their broods, if centered upon a gar- 
den of ordinary size, would be sufficient protec- 
tion (while their labors continued) against the 
common ravages. 

In fact, most of the birds are insectiverous, (or 
fond of insects) at this season of the year. Ac- 
cording to the observation of Mr Bradley a single 
Pair of sparrows in supporting their brood will 
destroy three or four thousands, weekly, of catter- 
Pillars, 

I will venture to say that a flock of larks, or 
black birds of two dozen, if their labor’ could be 








grasshoppers in one week, even if that insect were 
very numerous. 

This practice of destruction originated I pre- 
sume in the belief that many were mischievious 
to the fields of corn and other grain. But the 
crow and crow-blackbirds are the only birds, so 
far as I have observed, that pull up corn to that 
degree that it is desirable to kill them, while many 
of the small birds that light u, oa the fields to pick 
off the insects are brought in guilty of the doings 
of the striped squirrel. 

It is hoped that this practice of indiscrimifiately 
shooting the small harmless birds, only for sport, 
in the last of the month of May, a practice hos- 
tile to agriculture, full of crue'ty, and destitute of 
good taste (or the taste of a gentleman) wi:l not 
be countenanced by an enlightened community. 

Respectfully, yours, J. B. 





MAKING CLOVER HAY—IN COCKS, 

Nothing is so hard to combat as the prejudice 
of armers, who think they can learn nothing’ in 
their business. We liave often recommended 
curing clover hay in cocks, as the means of 
doubling the value of this kind of hay, besides 
lessening the expense of curing it. Many good 
farmers and intelligent men, have ridicu'ed the pro- 
ceas, because it run counter totheir practice, and 
was what they could not reconcile to their idea of 
good management. But they would never make the 
trial; if they had done so, they would have seen 
that they were wrong, and we right. We beg 
leave here to say, that in many districts of Great 
Britain, spreading hay from the swath, or tedding 
it, is going wholly out of practice, as causing un- 
necessary labor, and as diminishing the value of 
the hay. But they are not blessed with our ordi- 
nary sunshine and heat in the haying season. The 
hay curing process, with them is a business of 
some days, on account of their comparatively 
coo! climate and humid atmosphere. But with us 
when the grass is matuyed, and thin, and the 
weather good, it is often the business of a day. 
But this cannot be the case with us with early- 
mown hay, particular'y where clover abounds. 
The grass is then fuil of juices, and the succulent 
stalks of the clover require time, as well as sun- 
shine to part with their moisture. Spread and ex- 
posed to a hot sun, the leaves, blossoms, and exte- 
riors of the stems soon dry, but in drying the exte- 
rior of the stems become indurated, and refuse like 
wood painted when green, to part with the inte- 
rior moisture. ‘The consequence is, the grass must 
either be housed in this half-cured condition, and 
spoil in the mow, or if the curing process is com- 
p'eted, so as to prevent damage, the leaves and 
blossoms, which constitute the best parts of the 
hay, are over dried, crumb!e and are lost. Cured 
in cock, every part of the grass, whether the 
leaves or the thick sta’ks, dries alike, and is alike 
preserved, and the evaporation of moisture goes on 
I believe in even wet weather ; fora partial, though 





in no wise a prejudicial fermentation takes place, 


confined to aten acre pasture would clear it of 











and the rarified air which it generates, being spe- 
cifically lighter than the atmosphere, is constant!y 
passing off, 

We have been induced to these remarks, at this 
untimely season, in consequence of finding in 
the Farmer and Gardener, an agri¢ultural paper 
published at Baltimore, a communieation from 
John Smith, fully confirming the utility of our 
and long practice. It would 
seem that Mr Smith was led to make the experi- 
ment rather from necessity than from choice. But 
we will let him tell his own story. 

“ft will perhaps be recollected,” he says, “ by 
all attentive agricultural readers of that paper 
(the American Farmer) that it was recommended 
to farmers to put their hay, in its green state, or as 
soon as cut, into small cocks, and cure it by sweate 


ing. 


recommendation 


“When I commenced cutting my clover hay 
the present season, the prospect for favorable 
weather was flattering, but im a short time it 
changed, and it became evident we should have a 
wet spell. I then dropped the scythes and put all 
hands to putting up the grass (then perfectly green 
but exempt from external wet) into cocks of about 
200 pounds, cured hay, building, them compact 
and high, to avoid the introduction of rain as 
muchas possible. Rain came on before I secured 
all the cut grass, hut the next day was fair, and | 
succeeded, by unremitted attention in getting the 
water dried out of the remainder, and put it up 
inthe same way. It continued rainy TEN Days, 
and afforded no opportunity to cure in the sun} 
the cocks were examined daily, by running the 
hand and arm into them, and contrary to all expec- 
tation, gave no indications of fermentation. At 
the end of ten days the weather became fair, the 
cocks were opened and found to be tn a perfectly 
sound condition, except so faras the rain had pen- 
etrated, and the external wetting alone, in my 
opinion, made it necessary to open it at al. Tell 
farmers they need not fear losing their hay on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather at harvest. I have 
never seen worse weather in hay harvest, and I 
saved mine entirely well. Ir 18 MOST EXCELLENT 
HAY,” 

Our practice has been, except in cases of neces- 
sity, like the one above, to let our hay wilt in 
swath, that is, to cock in the afternoon, that which 
iscut inthe forenoon, and to have the cocks not to 
exceed fifty to seventy pounds hay when cured. 
We are glad to see that a larger quantity will cure 
well, Let it be remembered that the cocks must 
net be made by rolling, but by placing with a fork 
one layer above another, till the cock is completed. 
—Albany Cultivator. 





The Cattle up country are really in a suffering 
condition—those that are left, for many have died, 
are mere skeletons, meagre and so weak as to. be 
scarcely able to go forth in quest of the grass, 
which is just beginning to shoot—Bangor Courter 
June 2d. 
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BEE AND BEE HOUSES. 


The use of houses for bees, we believe, is of 
modern date. Some three or four winters ago, 
in travelling in Otsego county, we were shown the 
first bee-house we ever saw or heard of. One 
was four, and another six feet square, and six or 
seven feet high, made perfectly tight, with a good 
floor, and with a door for occasional entrance. 
One had been tenanted two summers, and con- 
tained probably about 200 lbs. honey. The other 
had been occupied but a season, and contained 
less honey. Neither had sent out a new swarm. 
We were so pleased with this management, that 
immediately on reaching home we had a Bee 
House built, and in June following introduced in- 
to ita swarm of bees, the day they left the parent 
hive. They filled the hive in which they were 
introduced, but no more, and the next year sent 
out two swarms. Inthe mean time we made a 
bee-house, or bee-room, in our garret, adjoining 
the eastern brick gable end, fitted the interior for 
the reception of a hive, and opened an aperture 
through the wall at the point parallel with that 
where the bottom of the hive would stand. The 
first swarm that came forth were placed in it. 
They not only filled the hive, but nearly covered 
it with comb and honey the first season. We 
have taken from their stores a considerable quan- 
tity of honey for our table, always delicately 
white and fine, which has been more than made 
good the following summer. The quantity of 
honey in the room must now amount to nearly 
200 Ibs. No interruption to their labors has been 
apparent, nor have they sent out in the three 
summers any new swarm. We built another bee- 
room in the garret last summer, and put therein a 
fine swarm of bees. They promise to do equally 
well with the first. A bee-moth has been occa- 
sionally seen in the garret, and one in the bee- 
house, but not the least indication of their web or 
larve about the hive or honey. 

It has been said, that where there are a number 
of hives, the bee-moth concentrate in one hive, 
and leave the others undisturbed. ‘This has been 
in a manner verified by our observation during 
the two last Years; for we have, in both years, 
found one hivea Imost literally filled with the worm, 
butterfly and web, which we immediately consign- 
ed, hive, honey and all, to the flames but have not 
found a moth, or the signs of one in other hives 
from which we have taken honey. Though it is 
well to remark, that the honey has been uniformly 
taken from the uppermost of a double hive, without 
destroying the bees, which were driven into the 
lower apartment. The two boxes are of equal dimen- 
sions. A hole is made in the top of the lower one, 
for the bees to pass up, and the upper box set on 
and fastened tothe lower one by hooks and _ but- 
tons. ‘The upper box is always filled first, and 
when the under one is filled, and this is consider- 
ed sufficient to subsist the bees during the winter, 
the upper box may be taken off, the honey, which 
is found to be pure, and free from young and bee- 
bread, taken out, and the box returned. ‘The bees 
are driven into the lower apartment by blowing 
tobacco smoke into the upper one. 

Ir November last, we took two late swarms, 
which appeared to have scanty supplies for the 
wiuter and placed them ona shelf in a dark cellar. 
About the 20th of March they were examined. 
The bees in one hive were dead; they had 
been apparently smothered for want of air or by 
bad air. Water had got under a corner of the 
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hive and produced mouldiness. The honey had 
apparently suffered no diminution during the: win- 
ter. The bees in the other hive were in good 
condition ; not a dead one was seen ;.and on be- 
ing removed to the stand, the day being warm, 


soon became lively. From this experiment, we 


think weak swarms may in this way be preserved 
during the winter in a dormant state. 

In preparing a bee-house, we recommend that 
the hive which is to be put into it with the young 
swarm, for such we should prefer, be placed above 
the centre on the east wall, that the aperture 
through the wall for the egress and ingress of the 
bees, be parallel with the bottom of the hive, and 
that the staging on that side to sustain the comb, 
be fifteen or eighteen inches broad. The comb, 
when extended on the outside cf the hive, assumes 
the form of a cone, the top of the hive constitu- 
ting the apex, spreading below equally on the 
front and sides and extending considerably below 
the hive. Without a broad staging, therefore, the 
comb in front, having nothing to sustain it, breaks 
off from its own weight, and falls to the ground. 
—Cultivator. 





{From Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, for 1234. | 
ANIMALS—BULLS. 

The Committee on the examination of Bulls, 
beg leave to report: 

That they have attended to that duty, and find 
twelve bulls regularly entered for premium, also 
one bull calf for exhibition only, and after ~lose 
examination and discrimination to the best of their 
judgment, they have awarded to Abraham Balch, 
of ‘Topsfield, for his dark red bull, 2 years and 6 
months old, the first premium of $10,00 

Gideon Currier, of Newbury, for his red bull, 
the second premium of $5,00 

Luke L. Dole, of New Rowley, presented for 
exhibition a bull calf of native breed, 6 months 
and 6 days old, of a dark red color, fine form, 
gentle temper and weighing 505 Ibs. This calf 
had sucked from his birth. To encourage the 
raising and the patriotism of showing such elegant 
animals, we think Mr Dole entitied to the thanks 
of the community and toa gratuity from the So- 
ciety, of $2,00 

The Bulls offered were of a quality generally 
to do honor to their breeders and benefit to their 
race, and they would cheerfully have bestowed 
more premiums had the, Society granted them. 

The Bull is one of the most important animals 
to the farmer, and great discrimination and judg- 
ment should be used in his selection either for the 
draft or the dairy. For the dairy it is a most 
important point his maternal ancestors should be 
great and rich milkers, and his paternal ancestors 
out of stock known to possess these qualities in 
great perfection ; and no Bull calves even under 
these circumstances should be raised except those 
of most vigorous physical powers, well turned 
limbs, and compact bodies, with good temper and 
close smooth hair. 

‘the Bull for procreation is equal ir the exten- 
sion of his race, if properly fed and employed, to 
50 or 100 Cows; and one animal of this kind has 
been known to successfully cover near 200 cows in 
a season; which circumstance alone fully proves 
the necessity of strict attention to every important 
point in his selection when intended for that pur- 
pose: and in raising him should he not continue to 
possess all the good qualities requisite for such an 
animal, he shou!d be mutilated and condemned to 


a 
the yoke or fatted for the shambles. In fact, you, 
committee would wish all the Bulls in Essex to 
be as formidable as the Bulls of Bashan, and jj 
their progeny to be as strong and healthy as the 
flocks Jacob gained in the service of Laban, 

All of which is duly submitted by 
Hector Corrin 
Wituam Jounson, Jr. 
Danie~ Apams, 3d. 


Committee, 





AGRICULTURAL TOUR. 


‘The Rev, Mr Field, whose farm is on the hilj 
side, on the eastern bank of the Deerfieid river, 
together with three other persons in the vicinity, 
have recently commenced the cultivation of mul. 
berry trees, the raising of the silk worm, and the 
manufacture of silk. Some of Mr Field’s family 
were, on my arrival, engaged in spinning silk op 
acommen spinning wheel for sewing silk, and 
which found a ready market in the neighborhood, 
Mr Field has comparatively few worms ; but is so 
well encouraged by his success, that he designs to 
extend his establishment to the utmost of his 
ability to provide accommodations for the worms, 
He thinks the situation particularly favorable to 
the raising of silk, as he found that one peck of 
cocoons, containing eight hundred and twenty two, 
has yielded six ounces of silk, which is equal to 
one and a half pound toa bushel, a much larger 
product than is usually stated in the books. The 
silk,in the form of sewing silk, produces about 
eight dollars per pound. Mr Field stated a fact, 
probably familiar to those acquainted with the 
subject, that there are two kinds of worms, one 
which produced but one, and one which might be 
made to produce two crops of silk in the course of 
the year. Of the latter kind he had received a few 
from Mansfield, Conn. By the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, it appears that 
as good silk has been obtained from worms fed 
on the black as from those obtained on the white 
mulberry tree, 

Oats may be considered the best crop in Charle- 
mont. Considerable corn is produced but little 
or no wheat. The innholder, Mr Thayer, himself 
an extensive and successful farmer, informed me 
that he considered their best business to be that 
of raising young stock, which when of an age to 
be stall-fed, were usually sold advantageously to. 
the farmers on Connecticut river. A good deal 
of pork is fattened, and principally upon Iudian 
meal and potatoes. 

The rodd continues for several miles to follow 
the course of the Deerfield river, which becomes 
a narrow, rapid, and shallow stream, finding its 
way by a very winding course over its rocky bed, 
among the mountains, which rise precipitously 
to a considerable height from the very edge of the 
stream, coyered with a thick and impervious 
growth of wood to their summits, and leaving in 
many places not even room enough for the road, 
excepting by crossing the river; and at other spots 
furnishing small pieces of rich intervale, occupied 
by some industrious settler. In one case where 
least you could have expected it, you suddenly 
emerge from the woods, and at the foot of the 
Hoosic mountain you come upon one or two ex- 
tensive and beautiful farms, presenting rich mea- 
dows, surrounded on all sides by precipitous and 
lofty mountains ; and in the very bosom of the 
valley, almost secluded from the world, presenting 





an aspect of remarkable neatness, comfort and in- 
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dependence, Mr King, an old man, who has since 

id the debt of nature, informed me that more 
than thirty years ago he was among the first set- 
tlers on this spot; few houses of more respecta- 
ble appearance, or neater farms are to be found 
than his. . 

The whole passage through this winding val- 
ley, and up the ascent of the Hoosic mountain, is 
extremely picturesque, curious and sublime; and 
though the road is in some places rather startling, 
especially where it passes directly on the edge of 
a precipice, and in one place over a treacherous 
bridge, under which a large side from the side of 
the mountain has fallen into the river, leaving a 
frightful precipice of several hundred feet; yet it 
may be travelled with comfort and safety; and 
an amp'e compensation for any fatigue or labor 
in the ascent wil be found in the extraordinary 
grandeur and magnificence of the scenery, which 
continues to increase in interest until you reach 
the summit of the Hoosie mountain. This is in 
Florida ; and here the traveller should pause, and 
looking back upon his course he traces the 
curious passage of the Deerfield river, as it finds 
its very crooked way among the hills, sometimes 
exhibiting its glossy surface for a considerable 
distance,and then hiding itself from his sight 
among the deep forests and the dark gorges ot 
the mountains; and he sees in the distant pros- 
pect, as far as the eye can reach, mountains crowd- 
ing upon mountains, and presenting various pic- 
turesque forms of beauty and grandeur. 

The ascent of the Hoosic mountain is steep 
and rough, though it is passed daily by the mail 
stage, fram the Connecticut river to the Hudson. 
This ap; lies especia'ly to the first mile; but the 
ascent continues for nearly three miles. A brave 
and enterprising sett!er has placed his house and 
barn direct!y on the side of the mountain, about 
one mile from its base: and though few situations 
cou d be more forbidding in their general aspect, 
yet his buildings were of decent appearance ; and 
he seemed to have collected around. him all the 
common comforts of life. It is about seven 
miles across the mountain from where you com- 
mence the aseent to the foot of it on the western 
side; but, after the first rise of about two mites, 
the surface is undulating and comparatively even 
Here are a number of good 
farms, indicating care ande thrift, devoted of ne- 
cessity, to grazing, affording pasturing of the 
finest description. A great many cattle were 
seen in them, whose appearance indicated the 
abundance and the excellence of their feed. The 
haying season was just commencing (7th August.) 

The descent of the Hoosic towards North Ad- 
ams is even much steeper than the eastern side; 
by the frequent turnings of the road, advantage is 
taken of the nature of the ground, and the pas- 
sage is rendered safe, and tolerable easy. The 
country on this side of the mountain and in the 
Neighborhood of this village, is rough and poor ; 
abounding in limestone and marble, and miserably 
cultivated and inhabited. 


North Adams is one of those mushroom villa- 
ges so thickly scattered in New England since 
the encouragement given by the government to 
domestic labor. It abounds with factories, shops, 
taverns, «nd the usual accompaniments of a man- 
Several extensive establish- 
ments are a'ready in operation and others in the 
process of erection, Passing from this to Wil- 





liamstown, about six miles, on the southern side of 





the river, where I passed about the same distance 
on my return, I found a hungry, gravelly, rocky 
soil, with little cultivation, thinly inhabited, and 
an execrable road.—.Vew York Farmer. 





CATTLE FEED IN SEVERE WINTER. 

The editor of the Maine Farmer, in that valua- 
ble journal, of the 22d ult., observes that “the un- 
paralleled severity of the weather duriug the last 
winter, and the duration of it even into the mid- 
dle of May have brought the great majority of 
farmers into a distressing situation. Some cattle 
have starved,—others have been killed to prevent 
their dying a lingering death. Some farmers have 
given all the grain which they had reserved for 
their family’s use, to their cattle and are buying 
more at a high price. Some farmers are feeding 
their cattle on wheat to save their lives.” 

In pointing out the means of avoiding such ca- 
lamities in future, the writer states, “we have ob- 
served that those farmers, and we know of severa} 
who have done it, who cultivated a large quantity 
of roots, such as potatoes, ruta baga, &c., and 
who, when winter commenced, sat down and said 
to themselves, I have so many mouths to feed at 
my barn and I have such a quantity of hay, and 
so many bushels of roots, If the winter is as 
usual my hay will be sufficient for them, but I can 
give each mouth so many roots per day. I shal! 
thereby save half, perhaps, of my hay to sell or to 
use another season. Those who have done this 
have come out well, while others, who have said, 
I have hay enough, I care nothing about roots, 
have either had to suffer their cattle to starve or 
to buy of their more provident neighbors. Here 
is a rap on the knuckles from the old schoolimas- 
ter “experience.” If you trace back in your 
memory the times of scarcity of hay, &c., we 
think you will find the ;eriods from three to five 
years from each other, and that this old fellow 
gives you this rap about so often. Would not it 
be wise to attend to him? Would not it be well 
to put in the roots of various kinds for your cattle 
somewhat liberally ? They are easily raised and 
easily preserved, and save abundance of other fod- 
der, and make your cattle healthy, sleek and ha; py. 

«'the other mode isa very simple one. It is 
using a little machine called a straw cutter. Now, 
good friends, and we have one or two of you in 
view, you may turn up your noses as much as 
you please, and scoff about farming by ma- 
chinery and all that. It is a serivus and indispu- 
table fact that much fodder can be saved by using 
astraw cutter. Enough in one year to pay for 
the machine and the using of it. It has been 
tried out and out by those who are well qua ified 
to try the thing, and who would have no interest 
in making a false report, and they abundantly con- 
firm the above statement, and yet how many do 
you suppose there are who have one, or ever 
thought of having one? S;eak to some farmers 
in the country about a straw cutter and they will 
tell you, “ Poo! my cattle can eat as much hay as 
Ican give them.” ‘True, and at the same time 
waste one third as much as they eat. In common 
years this waste is not heeded, but it is a waste 
nevertheless, and once in three or five years some 
of you feel it most sensibly.” 





New York American SiLk Society—A soci- 
ety, having for its object the introduction and 
extension throughout the country of the knowl- 


ES 
berry trees, of feeding and managing silk worms 
and reeling siik from cocoons inthe most approved 
method. 

The importance of this knowledge will appear 
from the fact that the nett profit of land devoted to 
the culture of Silk, is doubie, if not triple, to that 
derived from any other crop which can be put 
upon it, it is also a fact, that every moderate farm- 
er can raise several hundred dollars worth of silk, 
without interfering with his ordinary agricultural 
operations. Butin order to avail himself of this 
faci ity to obtain competency and wealth, which our 
soil and climate have given him, he must possess 
himself of information on the subjeet—for with- 
out it his attempts will be fruitless,” It is, there- 
fore, the object of the Committee to diffuse this 
information as extensively as possible. 

This Society was formed in this city on the 
15th of May, 1835.—Long Island Star. 





[For the New England Farmer,} 
THE SEASON. 

Vegetation has come forward in the course of 
the last week with unexampled rapidity. ‘Trees 
were in their fullest bloom on Friday the 29th ult, 
and on Wednesday succeeding the fruit was visi- 
ble,—Cherries, Gooseberries, and Currants are 
quite forward, the grass has come forward promis- 
ing well, but shou'd judge not so well as on an 
average for the !ast seven or eight years: our pas- 
tures are very backward as all will be able to dis- 
cover by the high price given for poor butter; we 
must have patience for one week long~r before we 
can have it in perfection, as the season has left the 
pastures, if nothing else, ten days in arrears. 
Se ds have come up remarkably well and quick 
(L only speak of such as I had from the New 
England Seed Store), and if the warm weather 
continues the Farmers work will press heavily 
upon him for a while. 


June 4th, 1835. F. 





{For the New England Farmer.] 
SWEET FLAG. 

Mr FessenpEN—Permit me to suggest to the 
readers of your va'uab'e paper, what I consider 
a partial extermination for the growth of the Sweet 
Flag. It has been my practice for years past, in 
the month of June, in one of those what the 
fariners call a sca'ding hot day, to mow and rake 
them from the lace, and the growth of the grass 
afterwards gets the better of the flag, leavmg not 
more than | should choose to give a who esome 
fragrance to the hay. The experiment is not a 
hazardous one, and the gain is well worth the 
cost. F. 





Tur Crors.—From Chester, Lancaster, Bucks, 
Berk and Northampton counties Penn.,, in as 
also from the upper part of New Jersey, we have 
favorable reports of the crops of grain. Also 
from Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland, 
Our recent advices from Richmond, Va. are rather 
of a discouraging character: In some sections of 
the country, the. Hessian Fly are committing sad 
ravages.— Long Island Star. 





Tue Waeat crop in Vireinta, it is admit- 
ted will, from the effect of the severe winter and 
the fly combined, be one third less than last year. 
Col. 'faylor advises to put in as largea crop of 
corn as possible, as this indigenous, invaluable 
grain of our country, is as he justly says, “ meal, 





edge and practice of cultivating and raising mul- 


meat, and manure.—Jb. 
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[From Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, for 1834, 
ON COLORING. 
{Concluded from page 365.] 


GREEN. 


Green is a compound of blue and yellow, and 
we have incidentally mentioned the method of 
producing it, while treating of those colors. With 
indigo and quercitron bark, every shade of green 
may be given to suit the fancy, following the di- 
rections already given. When greens are pro- 
duced on blues dyed by our first method, the blue 
part of the color wiil be most permanent. But 
the reverse happens when the saxon biue is used. 
In dyeing silk green, it is thought best to apply 
the yellow first. Employing a little logwood and 
sulphate of iron (copperas) with the yellow and 
blue coloring matters, will change it to a bottle 
green. 

On Cotton.—Cotton must be alumed, &c., as 
directed in coloring yellow. This may be done 
after it has received the blue by method first. 
Macerating in a strong decoction of sumach, 
should not be omitted in the process. There are 
many other compound colors, which may be more 
cheaply produced by a direct application of color- 
ing matters by a single process. Of such we 
shall now briefly treat. 


CINNAMON COLOR, ETC. 


A very lasting cinnamon color may be dyed on 
wool, silk, or cotton, with maple bark and alum. 

Hemlock bark, with alum, produces on wool a 
lasting bright reddish brown, and on cotton a nan- 
kin color, which is less durable. With copperas, 
this bark produces drab and slate colors. 

Butternut bark dyes on woo!, without any ad- 
dition, a durable tobacco brown. With alum it 
will be rendered brighter, and may be fixed on 
cotton. With copperas, or iron dissolved in vin- 
egar, it communicates to wool, linen and cotton a 
strong and lasting black ; with alum and copperas 


various shades of brown and drab, The bark of | 


several species of walnut gives, with alum, chest- 
nut brown; with copperas, drabs, &c. 

Galls. These are excrescences produced upon 
several species of oak by the gall fly. Those in 
common use are imported, but our farmers would 
do well to try those formd on their own oaks, 
peradventure they may therein discover another 
source of income, for unless their use should be 
superseded by maple bark, galls will always find a 
market. We have already spoken of their use in 
dyeing black. It only remains to notice the light 
cinnamon fawn color, which galls, (like many 
other vegetables that produce black with iron) af- 
ford, particularly on cotton, with alum. Gallscom- 
municate a durable nankin color to cotton, after 
the latter has been macerated in milk, dried, 
soaked in alum with one eighth its weight of lime, 
afterwards rinsed, dried and steeped in a decoction 
of this vegetable. 

The bark of the cherry tree, and that of the 
horse chestnut possess the property of producing 
a greenish olive, with copperas. And chamomile 
flowers are said to dye wool a durable green, with 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol.) 


PREPARATION OF WOOL, ETC FOR COLORING. 


To prepare wool for dyeing, it must be macer- 
ated in warm water, mixed with one fourth of 
stale urine, or in a tepid solution of soap, employ- 
ing one pound, with a sufficient quantity of water, 
to every twenty pounds of wool. 





SILK. 

New silk is naturally covered with a kind of 
varnish, or gummy substance, and generally tinged 
of a ye'low color. This must be removed by 
boi ing it with soap and water for one hour and a 
half. It is sometimes necessary to whiten it still 
further by the fumes of sulphur, to fit it for lively 
|eolors. The sulphur which adheres to it after 
this operation, must be removed by soaking and 
‘agitation im warm water, 








The art of applying a variety of colors to the 
same cloth, cotton, linen or silk, topically, either 
‘by the printing block, types, or the pencil, may be 
| interesting to some of our fair friends who add to 
| their accomp!ishments in the mysteries of house- 
| wifery, ski:l in drawing, and a taste for those fine 
}arts which contribute to the embellishment of 
their persons, We therefore subjoin a few di- 
rections for 
CALICO PAINTING. 

Let your cloth be prepared by being well bleach- 
ed, washed, dried, smoothed, and spread on a ta- 
ble, or stretched on a frame, as may be most con- 
venient. ‘Then draw, with the following prepara- 
tion, the parts of the figure intended for yellow, 
green, or red. Alum, powdered, one ounce, sugar 
of lead half an ounce, warm water three ounces 
—mix them in a phial, and shake them often for 
three days ; afterwards add one scruple of potash, 
and one scruple of powdered chalk, let it stand 
and settle. Then pour off the clear liquor, and 
thicken it with gum arabic sufficiently to prevent 
its spreading when applied to the cloth with the 
pencil; adda little powdered charcoal, if you 
please, to the mixture, to make the drawings more 
visib'e. Let it then be thoroughly dried by a fire, 
heating it as much as can be safely done without 
scorching it. Then draw with the following, the 
parts of the figure intended to be black. Take 
iron filing, turnings, sinall nai!s, or iron otherwise 
divided into smali pieces, and put them into vine- 
gar, with maple bark or galls, sumach berries, and 
a little logwood—tet them digest till it forms a 
very black ink. Mix with this, gum arabic, till it 
is sufficiently thickened, and apply it wherever 
black is wanted, be it onthe alumed parts, or on 
those before untouched by that mordant. Dry it 
by the fire as before. Do you want blue or green ? 
Take indigo one ounce, potash one ounce and a 
half, quick lime half an ounce, brown sugar three 
ounces, and boil them in three gills of water, tiil 
the mixture loses its blue color and becomes green 
or yellow, with a copper colored or blue scum. 
Keep it in a well stopped bottle, and when want- 
ed for use, pour out a little in a tea cup or wine 
glass, and drop slowly into it muriatie acid till it 
cease to eflervesce. Then, if it be not sufficient- 
ly thickened by the sugar, add gum arabic, -and 
apply it to the parts of the alumed figure which 
you intend for green, and to parts not alumed, in- 
tended to be made blue. Dry again as before. 
If a dark olive be preferred to a black, or desired 
as additional color, dissolve half an ounce of cop- 
peras in three ounces of water, and thicken it with 
gum arabic, and let it be applied to such parts as 
you wish should assume this color. Sulphate of 
copper, (blue vitriol) used in the same manner, 
will give an olive inclining to yellow. In like 
manner other mordants may be applied, and a 
great variety of colors produced, by subsequently 
immersing it ina decoction of one or more dye- 
| stuffs, as directed below. The cloth must now be 








soaked in warm water, in which a little ox gajj 
has been infused, and rinsed out, without rubbip ; 
till the gum and loose particles of matter applied 
by the pencil, are washed out. Let it now be im. 
mersed in a decoction of quercitron bark, as qj. 
rected for a yellow. dye, and afterward dipped jp 
a mixture of warm water and powdered chalk, o 
weak lime water, and it will be found that the 
parts alumed have become a bright yellow, the 
alumed parts to which the indigo was applied 
have become green, the indigo on other parts re. 
maining blue, the black unchanged, other color 
produced on those parts upon which other mop. 
dants have been applied, and the remainder of the 
cloth slightly stained with the bark, which, hoy. 
ever, will be readily removed by washing with 
cold or warm water, or by boiling it with 
water mixed with bran, and then slightly bleach. 
ing it in the sun andair on the grass. If you wish 
an addition of red, it may be now applied to the 
white or yellow parts in the following manner, 
Take alum two scruples, sugar of lead one ser. 
ple, nitro-muriate or murio-sulphate of tin one 
scruple, cochineal two scruples, water three oun. 
ces—boil them together, thicken with gum arabie, 
and apply it with a pencil as suits your fancy; on 
the yellow it will produce a scarlet, and on the 
white, crimson. If instead of using the quer. 
citron bark, you dye the cloth with madder, or 
Nicaragua wood, the alumed parts wii! become 
red, the indigoed purple, &c. 

‘Lhe preceding essay has been carefully though 
hastily compiled from Bancrofi’s Philosophy of 
permanent colors, and several other treatises on 
coloring, of good authority. Many of the meth 
ods directed we have proved correct, by experi- 
ments of our own, and we confidently recon- 
mend them to all interested. If the directions 
given be carefully followed, we doubt not any of 
the above colors will be obtained in a good de- 
gree of perfection. Good dyestuffs, of the kinds 
mentioned, will be indispensable to success, To 
distinguish the true quercitron from the bark of 
other oaks which nearly resemble it, you will do 
well to soak a small piece of it either in your 
mouth or in-warm water, and dip it in the murio- 
sulphate or other solution of tin. If it be the 
right kind, it will instantly show the brilliant yel- 
low which it gives to cloths. 





WOOL. 

Col. Shepherd, of Worcester, (formerly of North- 
ampton) was present at the late wool-grower! 
meeting in Shelburne, and made some statements 
in regard to the present state and prospect of the 
market, which wil! probably be generally inter 
esting. 

He estimated the amount of wool raised last 
year in the United States, at 75,000,000 pounds. 
‘There were imported during the same year three 
millions and a half of coarse wool, under eight 
cents per pound, and thirtyfour thousand pounds 
of fine wool. {n the same period, about 350,000 
pounds of American were exported, leaving about 
78,000,000 manufactured in this country. In ad- 
dition to the above, wool was imported in the 
shape of manufactured cloth, to the amount of 
about 6,000,000 pounds. ‘The wlho'e amount of 
wool consumed then was 84,000,000. 

He expressed it as his opinion, that the next clip 
would bring as high prices as the last, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: He had taken ;ains to ascertall 
the amount of cloth and of woo! which were now 
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in the market; and he had ascertained that the 
stocks of both were extremely low—much lower 
than they were at the same time last seasow. He 
imputed the late importation of foreign wool, not 
to the alleged conspiracy among the manufac- 
turers to depress the price of native wool, but to 
the fact that the market was nearly bare of stock, 
and they were thus obliged to go abroad for it. He 
said that the manufacturers had done a profitable 
business during the past year, and the result wou'd 
be a considerable extension during the-next, which 
would correspondingly increase the demand for 
the raw material. During the last twelve months 
new machinery capable of manufacturing two 
millions of pounds of wool per annum, had been 
set up in Worcester county and its vicinity alone. 
Believing then that the demand for manufacture 
and consumption had been and would be rather in 
advance of the production, he inferred that the 
current prices of wool would at present be sus- 
tained. He alluded to the fact that thirty or forty 
thousand pounds of fine American wool had been 
exported during the past year. This speculation 
he said, had proved a profitable one: the wool 
was of a long, fine staple, and was meant to be 
used in the manufacture of merino shawls. 

Col. Shepherd stated some interesting facts in 
relation to the early stages of the wool manufac- 
ture in this state. His attention was first attract- 
ed to the subject in 1808, by noticing the flimsy, 
trashy imported stuff, the superior finish of which 
enabled it to drive out of the market our coarse 
and strong home-made cloth. In 1809, le hought 
all the native wool which was to be found in Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, with a view to use it in the 
manufacture of negro cloths. He gave from 33 to 
42 cents per pound for it, and it shortly afterwards 
rose to 50. In 1810 he procured from Col. Hum- 
phreys a buck and eleven ewes from the first flock 
of Spanish merinoes imported into this country. 

In 1818, in conjunction with the late Gov. Gray, 
he imported Saxony bucks from Hamburgh, at ‘a 
cost of about $100 each. Since first starting in the 
business, though unfortunate in the pecuniary re- 
sult of his own exertions, he had had the pleasure 
of seeing the wool culture and manufacture ex- 
tending itself widely, striking firm root and add- 
ing millions to the wealth of the country. 

We observe by Col. Shepherd’s circular that he 
has taken a building in Worcester for the transac- 
tion of a commission business in American wool, 
his charges being at the rate of two and a_ half 
per cent on all sales.— Franklin Mercury. 





SILK CULTURE. 

The following in answer 12 a letter from Judge Sprs- 
cer, published on page 338 of our current volume, pre- 
sents valuable information, and, together with the ad- 
dress to which this is a reponse, affords gratifying proof 
that our men of the first talents, and of the highest 
standing in the community are employing their influence 
and directing their mental powers to the due develope- 
ment of a branch of economy, destined to become a co- 
pious source of national as well as of individual pros- 
perity. 

Geneva, May 12th., 1835. 
To the Hon. Ambrose Spencer. 

Dear Sir—The honor you have done me hy 
associating my name with yours, in a late letter 
on silk and the mulberry tree would be most fitly 
acknowledged by my rendering some useful eser- 
vice, if I were able, to the cause of public im- 





Provement. Having, however, nothing of my- 
Own to offer, | have taken a few days since your 
letter, to gain information of the mulberry plan- 
tations which have sprung up ia this neighbor- 
hood, in consequence of the report, which, as 
chairman of the committee on agriculture, you 
presented to Congress on this subject. And I de- 
sire to address to you publicly the result of this 
information, limited as it is, for several reasons ; 
—that the public may be prepared for the great 
change in this branch of production which I 
verily believe is approaching ; — that producers 
may feel confidence in having a staple market 
such as any large product will always command, 
though one more limited, may perish for the want 
of it;—that you personally, may see more of 
the fruit of your labors ;— and generally, that 
those who lal or for the public good may have 
another example of successful effort, and may 
know that their names are often blessed by thous- 
and whom they never hear of. 


Within a circle of twenty miles round this 
place, there are the means of entering upon the 
culture of silk almost immediately, and upon an 
extensive scale. One plantation of mulberry, if 
I am rightly informed, contains sixteen acres. 
There are very considerable nurseries of young 
trees for sale. Two gentlemen of this village 
have young plantations for use; and I have ap- 
plications, since your letter, for information, for 
seeds, &c., on the mistaken idea that I know 
something about the matter. Finally, it may be 
useful to know that a Mr Loomis, of the “ Se- 
neca Castle,” in this town, an early settler and a 
revolutionary soldier, has a noble avenue planted 
with white mulberry trees, nearly fifty years old, 
and which will probably give seed enough in the 
fail to suppiy any supposeable demand. If other 
parts of the country are awake to this subject in 
any corresponding degree, there seems no reason 
to doubt but we are on the point of beginning 
another great branch of production, and one 
which will lead to important changes in trade, 
manufacture and consumption. 

You mention that silk has been cultivated in 
the eastern parts of Connecticut since the year 
1760, and you adduce facts to show that there is 
no mystery in the production ; and that now, so’ 
soon as American ingenuity was applied to the 
subject, all mystery has disappeared from the pro- 
cess of reeling, a'so. The great difficulty with 
every new branch of agricultural product, is an 
apprehension that there is something in it requir- 
ing peculiar artand skill, and therefore that in 
new hands it is peculiarly liable to failure. Such 
opinions are often encouraged by an air of quack- 
ery in books that teach the art. I desire, there- 
fore, to add a word on these points. 

I did suppose (but have not time to examine) 
that there were scraps of history which showed 
that the British Government, or perhaps planta- 
tion companies or proprietors, had introduced the 
culture of silk in this country earlier than the 
date you refer to. But this I know, that I have 
heard the whole process described by old people, 
when I was a child, and [ think this recollection 
of mine must go back nearly to the peace of 
1783. The important point however is, that as 
they stated, the whole process—raising, reeling, 
dyeing and weaving—was so very easy, that a 
young woman could make herself a silk gown -as 
easily as one of linen or flannel; (cotton was not 


then in domestic use,) and that the young women 
of that part of Connecticut where si'k was raised, 
were often dressed, in those times in silks which 
were, throughout, of their own manufacture. In 
mentioning this to Mr Loomis, (to whom I have 
before referred.) he confirmed the fact from his 
own recollection, and added that whenever they 
made sewing silk, it was eagerly bought up in 
preference toany other. When now we consider 
that according to Mr D’Homergue, the product 
might be doubled in amount by skilful reeling, the 
real cheapness of the article becomes quite aston 
ishing. What then shall we say to the additional 
fact, to which you have referred in your pyblish- 
ed papers, that almost all the work may be done 
by hands not capable of hard labor; by women, 
children, persons in weak health ; by female and 
other feeble convicts in prison? In some papers 
which I published in 1830, on State Prisons, &c., 
the subject was referred to as means of employ- 
ment at Sing Sing, and as having been suggested 
by an intelligent assistant keeper there. 

I have today conversed with an intelligent 
neighbor, who has both lately and formerly seen 
the mulberry cultivated in hedges, slashed down 
and kept so low that the leaves may be plucked 
by persons standing on the ground. Another of 
my neighbors has a small nursery, consisting 
wholly of young trees produced from cuttings ; 
and from those young trees he has again given 
me many hundred cuttings, which I have set with 
a view toa nursery of my own. Allow me to 
close this letter by stating summarily from known 
facts, (though not exactly from my personal expe- 
rience) the great advantages of such hedges. 

1. The young mulberry sends out side and bot- 
tom shoots very beautifully. 

2. The prunings of those, will furnish cuttings 
or scions for hedges ; and those hedges will fur- 
nish a considerable supply of leaves the next year 
and in three or four years be as high as a man can 
reach. The more they are topped down, the more 
side shoots. 

3. I am assured that athick set hedge of mul- 
berry will effectually turn large cattle; though 1 
doubt whether it will, when old, be thick enough at 
bottom to prevent small animals from passing 
through it. 

4. By planting hedges six or eight feet apart, 
and keeping them not more than six or-seven feet 
bigh, I think it plain that the ground wi!l produce 
vastly more leaves than could be got from large, 
trees, set orchard-wise. 

5. In this way the rearing of a few worms may 
be begun the second year, and be most rapidly in- 
creased subsequentiy. [ suppose, too, the leaves 
of these young branches must be the most juicy, 
and tender, 

6. If the hedges, when they become old, are 
liable to any objections whatever, new ones can be 
made with vast ease between the old rows, which 
then may be rooted up. 

i am, dear Sir, with great respect and 
friendship, yours, &c. 
Sam. M. Horxtns. 





The Maine Farmer, says, Capt. John Haines of 
Readfield, has discovered that a little tar, laid on 
the backs of cattle in spots will kill or drive off 
all lice. If so, this is much better than unguen- 
tum, or other mercurial ointments, or tobacco 





| juice, which will injure the cattle. 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR JUNE. 

Soirinc CattLe.—Soiling is a term applied to the 
practice of cutting herbage crops green for feeding 
or fattening live stock. We have repeatedly discussed 
this subject in the course of our editorial labors, and 
given the opinions of our best practical farmers that, in 
this country, owing to the high price of labor, and the 
comparative cheapness of land, soiling to any consider- 
able extent cannot be carried into effect with that re- 
gard toeconomy, which is the polar star, while theory 
is too often the ignis fatuus of agriculture. It may not 
be amiss, however, to attend a little once more to the 
advantages and disadvantages of this mode of feeding, 
and having looked again at both sides, we shall be the 
better able to discern the right side of the question. 

The celebrated Arthur Young observes, that “ It isa 
question which demands the young farmer’s very se- 
rious attention, whether he should comply with the 
more common custom of feeding off certain crops, or 
whether he should determine to persue the soiling sys- 
tem of mowing and giving them green in the stables, 
stalls, yards, &c. Considering the decisive superiority 
ef the latter mode of consumption, there is not a fact 
in husbandry which ought to create so much surprise as 
the general custom, all over the kingdom, of feeding 
cows, young cattle, oxen, bullocks, &c. in the field; 
and the almost general practice of managing the teams 
in the same way. Enlightened farmers have in many 
districts adopted this system for horses, but still reject 
it for cattle ; and it will probably take a century to ren- 
der it as universal as it might be, most profitably. The 
objections to it are not of any importance, even if stated 
in the strongest manner; it has been argued that the 
expense is an object ; and that cattle will not thrive so 
* well, nor will cows give so much milk as if fed in the 
field. That the expense is something, cannot be denied, 
but that it amounts to anything considerable, is contrary 
to fact. Mr Mure fed 240 fatting oxen, in sheds through a 
whole summer by the mowing of one scythe ; if the at- 
tendance upon the beasts be added to this amount, the 
whole will evidently come to a sum, which when di- 
vided either per head or per acre, will be so low as to 
do entirely away this objection. These beasts were all 
sold fatat Smithfield, and did as well as similar beasts 
had done, when fed abroad in the most favorable sea- 
sons, and better than in any summer not remarkably 
favorable. I practised it for several years together very 
carefully for fatting cattle, weighing alive periodically, 
both while in stalls and when at grass, and I found that 
in soiling they throve better than when abroad.” * * * 

‘“* Every one knows how tormenting flies are to cattle 
when abroad ; ride intoa field in summer to look at 
stock, and where do you findthem ? Not feeding, but 
standing or resting under trees, in ponds, in rivers, and 
if there is no be‘ter shelter, in ditches under brambles ; 
in a word anywhere but feeding in the open air. What 
they graze is in the morning and evening ; and in many 
cases they lose in the heat of the day all they gain at 
those moments of their comfort. To this superiority 
we must add that of the main object, which is the dung- 
hill ; in one case this is accumulated in a degree evi n su- 
perior to what is effected in winter; in the other it is 
scattered about the pastures, and nine-tenths of it carried 
off by the flies, or dried almostto a caput mortuum 
in the sun.” 

On the other hand Mr Bartholomow Budd,an Eng- 
lish agriculturist of eminence, in a letter to John Hare 
Powel, Esq., published in “ Hints for American Hus- 


“‘bandmen,” observes, “ You read much in our English 
publications of the excellency of soiling cattle in the 
house during the whole of the year. I do not approve 
of this practice, for it is surely an unnatural one, as air 
and exercise and the selection of their own food must 
benefit cattle, as other animals are benefitted by them. I 
can say, from actual experience of the two systems, that 
cattle thrive much better in the fields during the period 
from the middle of May to the middle of November, 
than they do when confined in a house.” 


The fact is, that soiling and pasturing at large may 
both be practised by most farmers to good advantage. 
On all farms under correct management a part of the 
food for some sorts of stock is cut and given to the ani- 
mals green, in yards, racks or stables, and this consti- 
tutes what is technically called soiling. Working horses 
and oxen and milch cows are often fed in that way in 
part, with less trouble, as well as with more economy 
than in letting them always run at large in pastures 
where they are apt to be out of the way when wanted. 
Some precautions are necessary in fecding animals with 
green fodder. They should not be indulged with too 
much food at a time, and it should never be such as has 
been lying in a heap till it has become hot, because in 
such case it is not only difficult of digestion but apt to 
cause inflammatory and putrid disorders. 

Mr Lawrence, an English writer, advices farmers to 
keep adigesting place for cattle; that is, a piece of 
short grass where they can find but little to eat, and 
must consequently use sufficient exercise in getting it. 
This is good counsel, and whenever an animal has been 
injured by excess in eating, or is suffering in conse- 
quence of having eaten food of a bad quality, let it be put 
on a scanty allewance in a short pasture. 





[For the New England Farmer. ] 
SILK COMPANIES. 

The Editor of the Cultivator, I think, wrongly esti- 
mates the effects of associations for carrying on the silk 
business. He says, “ We are afraid that large establish- 
ments with corporate powers, will tend rather to retard 
than to encourage this branch of rural labor, except in 


subservient to their cupidity.”’ 


These remarks might be applicable to some branches 
of business, but are dangerous and discouraging 
to the success of the silk manufacture in this country. 
l believe that “ associated capitalists’ cannot invest 
their money to better account, for the benefit of the 
community than to erect manufactories of silk, and es- 
tablish plantations of mulbervy trees in order to supply 
those manufactories. The branches of domestic indus- 
try, which are preparatory and indispensable to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the concerns of large silk 
manufactories, will give support to thousands of chil- 
dren, infirm persons, &c., who would otherwise be 
without employment. The field is large enough for 
individuals to labor in without interfering with, or being 
incommoded by those who work in companies. There 
cannot, fora century, be such competition as to reduce 
the price or lessen the demand for silk. On the contra- 
ry large establishments will encourage and reward 
those who do no more than furnish mulberry leaves 
for silk worms or cocoons fit for reeling, &c., which may 
be done in the family of every farmer. In our humble 
opinion Congress cannot apply money to better purpose 
than by granting a bounty upon every 100 pounds of 
silk reeled in the United States. I am particularly op- 
posed to such companies as would have a tendency to 
introduce monopolies, or discourage or destroy individ- 





ual industry or enterprise, but say “ go ah2ad”’ to those 


their immediate neighborhood, where it can be made 








men of wealth and enterprise, who unite their talents 
and influence, and raise a jeint fund for the purpose of 
creatiny such a great staple commodity as may be done 
by establishing, and rendering common in the United 
States, the silk business in all its branches. 
Pusiic Goov. 
By the Editor. 

We are and hope always shall be on the side of 
“ Pustic Goon.” There is a great advantage in the 
union as well asin the division of labor, and both of 
these may be best introduced in large manufactories, 
where money and mind can be brought to bear on the 
same objects. The following remarks of Dr Johnson 
are good authority as well as good sense. 

“ Boyle has observed, that the excellency of manu- 
factures, and the facility of labor would be much pro- 
moted if the various expedients and contrivances 
which lie conceaied in private hands, were by recipro- 
cal communications made generally known; for there 
are few operations that are not performed by one or 
other with some peculiar advantages, which though 
singly of little importance, would by conjunction and 
concurrence open new inlets to knowledge, and give 
new powers to diligence.” 

These “‘expedients and contrivances’ for giving 
“ new powers to diligence,’’ would surely be more apt to 
be developed as well as more easily made generally 
known, and the inventors would have a better chance to 
be rewarded for their ingenuity in large manufactories, 
than where solitary workmen were laboring in seclu- 
sion. Some of the labors preparatory to the manufac- 
ture of silk require little capital and less skill; such as 
propagating the mulberry, gathering the leaves, raising 
and feeding the worms, d&c. These can be performed in 
every family, and by every individual who has hands, 
eyes, and is capable of moderate locomotion. The high- 
er-branches of the art require accomplished artizans and 
that union of capital and intellect which is most likely 
to be found in associated companies. But, without 
such companies the individuals adverted to would find 
less encouragement, because they could not produce 
the perfected articles of the first class, or at least could 
not afford them at the common market price. 

We do not see how any objection can be raised 
against silk societies, which will not as well apply to 
agricultural societies, orany other societies in which 
improvement is the object. The cotton planier might 
as rationally oppose cotton factories, as the farmer ob- 
ject to silk factories, for whicly he does or may furnish 
materials to be wrought upon. In both cases to usea 
homely but expressive phrase, the opponents to facto- 
ries “ quarrel with their own bread and butter.” 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, June 6, 1835. 

William Carter, Botanic garden Cambridge. — 
Peonias Moutan, officinalis, corallina, mutabilis ; Sy- 
ringa chinensis, and other varieties; Papaver orientale, 
and bracteatum ; Iris germanica, and other varieties ; 
Rosa ferox, Double Scotch, and other varieties, &c. 

Mr Joseph Morton, Milton.—Double flowering 
Cherry. 

Messrs Hovey.—Petunia phenicea ; and 26 varieties 
of Geraniums. 

John A. Kenrick, Newton. — Peonia paradoxa, 
arietina, whitleji; moutan, banksii, and papaverac- 
cea; Azalia nudiflora; and three other varieties. Haw- 
thorn double white, and Scarlet flowering. 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard. — Double 
flowering Oleander ; Tea and other varieties of Roses; 
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Lupins; Fumaria; Pyrethrum parthenium pl.; Verbe- 
na malindris; Iris, grand purple and yellow; Ruellia 
formosa; Ranunculus; Geraniums; Delphiniums; 
Tulips, &c. 

John Waters.—A remarkably large Snow Ball flower, 
22 inches in circumference. 

8S. Walker, Roxbury —Columbines, three varieties ; 
Peonias, two varieties ; Lychnis floscuculi; Sassifraga ; 
Double Flowering white Rocket; Iris, two varieties ; 
Veronica gentinoides ; Ranunculus; Phlox; Valerian; 
Persian and white Lilac; Panseys—Mary, Queen of 
Scots, maculatum, alba, Daniel Webster, Mrs 
Wirt, Walker’s gigantea, Carter’s Prince of Orange, 
William IV. and Maiden’s Blush. 

For the Committee. 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman. 





Huce Daxvetion.—Mr G. Pierce exhibited in the 
Boston Market, Stall No. 90, a Dandelion, which 
- weighed 43 pounds. 





FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1835. 

Asparagus 6 cents per bunch——Radishes 3 cents per bunch 
—Lettuce 3 cents per head—Greens from 25 to 50 cents per 
bushel—Rhubarb 8 cents per !b.—Onions 6} cents per bunch— 
Cucumbers trom 124 to 17 cents apiece. 
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HEIVERS FOR SALE. 

For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
Inquire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, at his Hotel in Roxbury 

he mother of the above mentioned Heifers was a twin, and 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seventeen calves. 


june 10, CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 


FOR SALE, 
At the Ten Hills Stock Farm, 12 Mules, two years old, sired 
by imported Maltese Jacks. 
Also, a full-blooded Devonshire Bull, 3 years old—a very 
good animal. Also, a full-blooded Devonshire Cow, 2 years 


old ; both from imported stock. 
Charlestown, June 10. SAMUEL JAQUES. 








FLOWER POTS, 


The subscriber has for sale at his pottery in Danvers, a new 
style of Flower Pots, Samples of the Pots may be seen at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51, North Market street. 

june 10. 3t. MILES OSBORN. 


DISHLEY SHEEP. 


To be sold at Auction at BriguTon, on Monday,June 22, 
atl2 o’clock M.— 

15 ewes and 2 ewe lambs, 
4 bucks and 3 ram lambs. 

The old ones were expressly procured for the subscriber 
by R. G. Newmarch, Esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
were obtained from the flocks of Mr I. Bates and M: Robert 
Curry celebrated breeders in Northumberland, E. They have 
been kept entirely separate from any other sheep, and war- 
ranted pure blood. ENOCH SILSBY, 

june 3. © 5t West Bradford, Ms. 








FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and hsrn thereon, for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. Bb. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m. 


SILK COCOONS WANTED. 
The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk. wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 


ay $31 er bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
= ; [m6] GC. BARRETT. 


LIGHTNiNG CON . UCTORS. 

Dr Kine informs his friends and the public tha: he contin- 
ues to prepare and affix to buildings his improved Lightning 
Condnetors. They are approved by all practical and well 
informed Electricians, in affording superior protection against 
Lightning to the od form. Gentlemen in want of Lightning 
Conductors are invited to call at his rooms, No. 54 Cornhill, 
Boston, where they may be satisfied of the superior effects of 
his Rods, by illustration—where also may be had, Plate and 
Cylinder Electrical Machines, Galvanic Batteries and their 
apparatus—all warranted of the best workmanship and supe- 
rior power. Prices reasonable, for cash or approved credit. 

may 20. 











DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
and lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz x— 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 

1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do col’d American do. 

4.do col’d Domets, 

3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 

1 do. a Furniture Dimoty, 

1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at3s per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 

Cases Irish Linens of superior quality, 

do English and American Prints, 

do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 

do of white Cambric and Cambric Mustlins, 

do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 

1600 ps Nar kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 

Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 

1 case Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 

1 bale Russia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for Table Cloths, 

2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 

2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 

a do col’d borderec cotton hdkfs. ; imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 

I case Linen hdkfs. | 4do American Sewing Cotton, 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pins, 

Thales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 

June 3. 414 Washington street. 


VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 

This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FesseENDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerable additions. 

The first edtion «as published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. ‘The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 

rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 

JOWELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 





“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
e.ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Joun LowE-r.” 





GRAPE VINES. 
A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 
for sale by JonaTHAN Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 
march 25 


NANKIN & CANTON STRAW CARPETING. 
Evias Stone Brewer, No. 414 Washington street, has 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Straw Carpeting, of 
various qualities and widths, among which are— 
2500 yards superfine Nankin, 6-4 





2000 do. do. do. 5-4 
3500 do. Canton do. 6-4 
4500 do. do. do. 5-4 
l case German Table Mats, a new and superfine 
article. Apri 1. 





SEED CHENANGO POTATOES. 


509 bushels superior quality for planting, from Penobscot 
river,for sale by G. CURTIS, No. 104 Faenuil Hall Market. 
may 20. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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FROM To 
APPLES, barrel | 350} 500 
Beans, white, . bushel | 162] 250 
BEEF, mess, (new) ; é ‘ barrel | 13 00] 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, pa 4 “ 11 50} 12 00 
prime, . ° . ‘ ye 900} 950 
Berswax, (Americon) pound 20 22 
KBurTeR inspected, No. 1, - 16 10 
CueEEsE, new milk, . ‘ > . 4 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ' = 40 45 
southern, geese, - 35 39 
Fiax, American, ‘ e 10 11 
FLAXSEED, ‘ ‘ bushel | 133] 1 37 
Four, Genesee, cash barrel | 6 50} 6 62 
Baltimore, Howard street, cs 
Baltimore, wharf, s . -: 650) 675 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ “ 6 37| 650 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . bushel 93 95 
southern yellow t7 88 
white, ; : ‘ od 85 87 
Rye, northern, : : “4 95} 100 
Barley, ‘i ee Cok wl 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) * 52 55 
Hay, best English, : 7. * ton | 19 50 | 21 00 
eastern screwed, . ; ; ™ 15 00 | 18 00 
hard pressed, . 0. wt «| 16 00 | 18 00 
Honey, ce te gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality pound 13 14 
2d quality . a ” 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . . ; " 1] 12 
southern, Ist sort, . ‘ = 9 10 
LEATHER, siaughter, sole, ° ° - 19 20 
do. —_ upper, " 12 14 
dry hide, he 4 “4 16 18 
do. upper,.—. " 18; 20 
Philadelphia, sole, . : ” 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . —. Fe 25 27 
Lime, best sort, ‘ ° . ; cask | 100} 105 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 21 00 | 22 00 
Navy, mess, . é é ; ” 16 00 | 16 50 
bone, middlings, ‘ ‘ Ms 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, . |bushel} 225| 237 
Red Top, : ; - 75 87 
Red Clover, northern pound 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . sd 25 03 
Sitx Cocoons, (American). - |bushel| 200; 300 
TALLOow, tried, . ; ewt. | 750} 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 70 85 
American, full bluod, washed, « 60 65 
do. 3-4ths do. ” 55 60 
de. 1-2 do. ” 45 50 
do. 1-4 and common “ AW 49 
Native washed ; : “ 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . Va 60 65 
ct | IstLambs, . : “ 45 50 
E242d_ do. ‘ : “ 30 33 
Lei) oe “ 25 30 
a Ist Spinning, . . “ 35 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. j 
less per Ib. 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, . ° pound| 12] 13 
southern, . “ 4 8 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ° we 
PouLTRY, . . : “ 10} .14 
Butter, (tub) . d . “e 20} 22 
lump ‘ > a 24} 28 
EcGs, ‘ dozen 15} 16 
Poratrogs, ‘ bushel| 50] 55 
CIDER, barrel | 3 00] 3 50 




















BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, June 8, 1835. 
Reported fur the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market, 270 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen, 
20 Cows and Calves, 70 Sheep, and 62 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—Extra, a few at 41s; good 36s 
a 39 and 40s; fair to middling 30 and 33s and 34s 6d. 
About 30 head unsold. 

Working Oxen—Sales were noticed at $60, 72, 80, 
120, and $100. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $18, 26 50, 31, 35 and 50. 

Sheep—Sales unknown. 

Swine—7 for sows and 8 for barrows. 











FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 
North Market street, 

A quantity of fresh and genuine White —ulberry-seed, from 
one of the greatest —ulberry Orchards in Connecticut, warrant- 
ed new and good, directions accompanying each ry 

GE TT. 


Dec 13, 1834. 0. C, BARRE 
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“PIFTEEN MINUTES BEFORE THE TIME.” 


If there is any one principle to which the for- 
mation of my character has been chiefly indebted, 
it is to this motto of a distinguished naval com- 
mander. Nobody ever waited for Lord Nelson, 
He made it an invariable rule to be present at ev- 
ery appointment, and to be ready for every en- 
terprise at least fifteen minutes before the time, 
and to wait rather impatiently the arrival of the 
moment allotted for action. When the hour had 
fully come, and the delay of others rendered it 


inexpedient to proceed, he looked upon his own 


obligation as cancelled, withdrew immediately 
from the place of rendezvous, and no inducement 
could ever prevail upon him to return. 


The lesson inculeated by this motto, is to be in 
time for every duty, It should be the standard 
principle of every man who has any regard to 
himself, or any regard to those with whom he 
acts, to be truly punctual to all his engagements. 
To himself it is a rule of incalculable importance, 
and applies to every ocenpation and every pur- 
suit. ‘I'he ancients represented time under the 
similitude of an old man, with a single lock upon 
his forehead, gravely but steadily approaching an 
assembled multitude — and whoever seized this 
lock, and held him by it, was borne onward with 
the most assured pledge that could be given, of 
future success, But if any suffered him to pass 
them, he spread the wings, which till then were 
concealed behind him, and flew away with a 
rapidity which rendered pursuit utterly vain. 
Hence the homely adage, “Take time by the 
forelock.” Better be fifteen minutes too early 
than one too late. Too late! Alas, what a 
crowd of sensations cluster around that ill-omened 
phrase! The disappointments how numerous! 
The disasters how sad! The consequences, O 
who can trace them, as they reach through all fu- 
ture time and embosom themselves in the abyss 
of eternity ! 


The importance to one’s self of being before 
the time, may, perhaps, be more clearly illustrated 
by an example, I have in my eye a young man 
who was my classmate in college. There was 
nothing in the structure of his mind or in its de- 
velopement peculiarly striking. It seemed to me 
a mind cast in the ordinary mould, with no stamp 
upon it of either genius or brilliancy, But J 
marked the regularity with which he attended 
upon all the duties of the institution. He was 
ever before the time in the chapel, the recitation 
room, the society’s ball, or wherever else there 
was a just claim upon his presence and atten- 
tion. Nor did he ever offer as an excuse that he 
was unprepared for any exercise to which he was 
properly called. He took time by the foreluck, 
and had his lessons all thoroughly digested long 
before the hour of recitation arrived. His essays 
were all written a week in advance of the time 
when he was expected to read them, and, as leisure 
offered, he would frequently remodel and rewrite 
them. He left nothing to be done at the eleventh 
hour; but carried out the principle of punctuality 
into every thing that concerned him. The result 
was, be left many of his class lagging behind, 
while he pressed onward with increasing energy, 
and making every day a sensible increase to his 
stock of knowledge. He was at last graduated 
with a distinction which he had not hoped to 
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attain ; and, without entering into the minute par- 
ticulars of his after life, suffice it to say that he 
became a minister of the everlasting Gospel, 
where he carried out this same principle in his 
preparations for the sanctuary, in his faimi'y, in his 
parochial visitations, and in the meetings of 
ecclesiastical councils. Whoever else was be- 
hind the time, with him there was but one unde- 
viating rule. He was never tardy —never un- 
prepared ; and by this means he acquired that 
vigor of thought, that energy of style, and pathos 
of utterance essentially requisite to distinguished 
usefulness, as a hera'd of the cross. There was 
nothing tame, or imbecile, or common-place in 
any of his efforts. To himself, then, his habit of 
punctuality was amazingly useful. And not less 
so to others than to himself. This example has 
had a powerful ,influence in procuring a similar 
habit among all those who were within its range. 
Nor has he failed to impress the duty by those 
arguments which every ingenious mind will admit 
to be unanswerable. What right have I to cause 
a number of men whom I have engaged to meet 
ata particular hour, not only to waste their time, 
but to become impatient and fretful by my delay ? 
ITrob them of that which I can never restore — 
the precious hours thus worse than wasted — J set 
a pernicious example —I betray an important 
trust —I tantalize with the sensibility of those 
whom I am bound to respect, and cut off a por- 
tion of their usefulness. In an individual case, 
the loss which I have occasioned may be small, 
but in the aggregate, the amount exceeds belief. 
—Christian Observer. 





YAN EERISMS. 

Skerse and skeerse for scarce; furse for fierce ; 
a spunky Jad—a pocky tarnal critter—both Scotch 
in their origin as pawkee. | concaite—that’s your 
idee ; | guess you think youre putty smart ; you 
know considable, dont ye? She’s plaguy mis- 
chiev-ous, accent always on the second syllable, 
instead of the first. I’m tired some. I aint tired 
any. She wont go nor touch to. The mare’s 
got a colt and she go jiss as she’s a mind to; I’m 
putty rugged now—how is’t with yourself ?—Oh: 
I’m cleverly. She’s in-vy-ous—accent on the se- 
cond syllable. I should admire to go there; he 
looks put out considerable. J should like to borry 
your tin pail (or your hushand’s shirt) if tain’t no 
put oul to ye, When he’s to work he wunt wear 
a hat—always wunt for wont and wont for wunt in 
New England, Vyge for voyage. Mr A. wants 
to know whether you'll let Si come an work with 
him one day next week. Who ?—Israil Jones. 
Put to itto help enough myself. Thats a terrible 
ieais to travel thruugi for all they’re so pore. 
Weather cloud up a little, and then begins to 
scale off. There’s no grow to that tree ; no fade 
to that calico. { declare you don’t iook so fleshy 
as you used to; no bigness to you—nothing at 
all of ye—as poor as a chicken—had a consider- 
able long spat about it. Come, come !—T’ll settle 
the hash betwixt ye !—Pesky hard—all of a did- 
der—all of ‘a titter—soggy—stubbed — nerly.— 
Galary. 





« Are you going to educate your children,” it 
was asked of an old German farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

“ No: my oldest son learned to write, and he 
forged my name.” 

The reasoning of the farmer was just, if learn- 
ing to write be the whole of education. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
Fine, large, three years oid Roots of the Dutch Asparagus 
for sale by GEO, C. BARRETT. april 15, 


PEAR STOCKS, &c. 
A quantity of good sized Pear Stocks; Apple Stocks; 
White and Vink Flowering Horse Chesnuts, an Honey Lo- 


custs, for sale on very reasonable terms, Appl 
April 29. 





ply to 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

An extensive collection of splendid Annual, Biennial and 

Perennial F'ower Seeds, comprising some new and choice 

Varieties, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 22, 








SILVER FIRS, &c. 
_ WitriAm Mann of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, §c. well packed and 
mm good order, april 8. 





TREES FOR SALE, 

Ar W. Buckminster’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. " march 4, 








4060 APPLE TREES 
For sale by the subseriber, at Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, 
consisting of Baldwins, Russetts, Porters, Rivers, Siberian 
Crabs, and Blue Pearmains. ‘The trees are four years from 
the bud and are probably the best in Massachusetts. 
JONAS WYETH. 
Cambridge, April 8. 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

SirvaTeD in Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containing valuable fruits 
&e. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRE'TT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 
Tobe sold, a number of fine animals, from tie breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &ce. Apply to A. GrrEn- 
woov, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25. 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 

A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his last employers. Euquire at G, C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 








ST HELENA POTATOES. 


200 bushe!s of this very superior Potato for sale at Brimmer 
& Inches’ store on the 'T wharf, at 80 cents per bushel by MO- 
SES HEALEY. april 23 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days trom the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
{>= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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